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HEY say war never changes. 
War is a recurring and 
omnipresent human 
phenomenon that has 
existed throughout history. In the 
ancient world, warfare was more than 
fighting itself. It was an integral part 
of daily life that encompassed political, 
economic, and cultural spheres. And 
then, there was the religious realm, where 
kings ruled by divine mandate and fortunes 
in battle were determined by heavenly forces and 
powerful war gods (10 of whom you'll meet in 
this issue). 
Ancient Warfare is often glorified in the mytholo- 
gies and legends of these war gods and goddesses, 
as well as in tales of nobility, sacrifice, bravery, and 
conquests by powerful generals and warriors. But 
we contrast this view with a look at the brutality 
and horrors that are ubiquitous to war, told here 
through the story of Becerrillo, an attack dog of 
the Spanish conquistadors that left trails of blood 
and bodies in his wake. 
Warfare has left its imprint in the pierced armor 
and shattered remains of millions of warriors and 
civilians around the world, each carrying their own 
story. Our featured contributor, Julian McBride, a 
forensic anthropologist, recreates some of their 
stories through art and shares how both ancient 
and modern soldiers have used therapeutic art 
practices to cope with the trauma of war. 
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Winston Churchill once famously said: 
“History is written by the victors”, and 
this applies most particularly to war. 
Featured author David G. Jones, a 
university lecturer and veteran of 
the Canadian Army, challenges the 
accepted view of Sun Tzu’s famous 
manual “The Art of War’, and claims 
that rather than being a ruthless tyrant, 
the First Emperor of China may have been 
one of the greatest peace-makers in history. 
And was there ever really a Trojan War? 
Researcher Petros Koutoupis brings into question 
the traditional account of the Trojan War and the 
supposed discovery of Troy. 
Today, wars may be fought from 30,000 feet 
up with precision GPS-guided bombs, combat 
drones, and stealth aircraft, but the art of forging 
ancient weapons has not yet died. Traditional 
Master Swordsmith Rob Miller tells us why he 
keeps this lost art alive in the modern day. 
On alighter note, we highlight a wonderful project 
by Cambridge University linguistics specialist, Dr. 
Martin Worthington, who is reviving the ancient 
Babylonian language 2,000 years after it fell out 
of use! We also examine the odd phenomenon of 
mass hysteria which shows us that while social and 
political contexts—and even war—have changed 
over the centuries, human psychology has, for 
better or worse, largely remained the same. 
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Ritual Offerings of the Maya Found 
Beneath Guatemalan Lake 


Archaeologists have retrieved around 500 relics belonging to the 
Maya’s golden age at the bottom of the remote Petén Itza lake, in 
north-central Guatemala, not far from the site of the great Maya 
city of Nojpeten. Divers found the treasure trove of objects some 
480 feet beneath the surface. 

The hoard of artifacts, which date from the Classical Maya period 
(150 BC — 250 AD), includes skull-shaped incense burners, large 
shells which were used as musical instruments, ceremonial 
bowls, and an obsidian knife. Given their well-preserved condi- 
tion, experts believe the items were carefully lowered into the 
lake, possibly by nets. 

Bodies of water held a great religious significance for the Maya 
as they considered them gateways to the underworld. Moreover, 
water was also associated with the powerful God of Rain, Chaac, 
who was the deity of fertility. The artifacts could have been sac- 
rificial gifts to this god, who held an important position in the 
Maya pantheon. 





Effigy urn in the 
form of Chaac, the 
Rain God. 


Prehistoric Sailors Spread Practice of 
Building Megalithic Monuments 


Tens of thousands of prehistoric, megalithic monuments have 
been found scattered across the world. For decades, experts 
have wondered — did this trend begin in one location and spread 
far and wide? Or, did these constructions develop independently 
in different parts of the world? 

A new study focusing on the phenomenon in Europe found that 
the earliest megaliths came from north-west France in the region 
of Brittany around 4700 BC. From Brittany, the construction of 
megaliths spread to the rest of France, then Spain and the British 
Isles. 

Because these structures typically arose near the coasts, Bettina , 
Schulz Paulsson, an archaeologist at the University of Gothenburg mrs: 
in Sweden, maintains that megalithic building practices might 

have been spread by sailors at the time. Megalithic monuments 

only appeared inland at a much later date. The implication of this 

is that prehistoric people were capable seafarers with sea-worthy 

ships. This is supported by the discovery of engravings of boats in 

Brittany, some large enough for a crew of 12. 
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Stone chariot in 
Vittala temple, 

Hampi Heritage 
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Vandals in India Cause Irreversible Damage 
to Vishnu Temple 


Video footage emerged on social media showing a group of young 
men deliberately damaging a UNESCO World Heritage protected 
site in India, a 14th-century Hindu Temple in the Hampi heritage 
complex of Karnataka. 

The Hampi heritage complex extends over an area of 16 miles 
and contains some 1,600 Hindu, Jain, and Muslim monuments, 
including palaces, temples, markets, elephant stables, and public 
baths. 

At least six free-standing pillars, some with intricate carvings on 
them, were pushed over and smashed. The toppling of the pillars 
has irretrievably damaged the sanctuary, a temple dedicated to 
the god Vishnu, one of the most important deities in Hinduism. 
Four men in their 20s have been arrested over the incident. They 
claimed they were ignorant of the historical significance of the ae on en 
monuments and had destroyed the pillars in “sheer excitement”. $OF th Sees ANS Ce ae oN 
They have been remanded in judicial custody.m™ * eee Praietorigg anags Snes Daa ae “ 
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LMOST 2,000 YEARS after falling out of use, aCambridge 
University linguistics specialist, Dr. Martin Worthington, 
has not only learned to speak Babylonian, he has also 
produced the world’s first film in this ancient language 
and is campaigning to revive it as a spoken communication form. 
It is the culmination of his two decades of research into how the 
language was once spoken and pronounced. 
His film, entitled ‘The Poor Man of Nippur’,, is based on a 2,700-year- 
old poem found etched on a clay tablet at the archaeological site 
of Sultantepe, in what is now south-east Turkey. 
Joanna Gillan interviews Dr. Worthington, a senior lecturer in 
Assyriology and Fellow of St John’s College, about what was 
involved in reviving a language that has not been spoken in nearly 
2,000 years, and how anyone today can learn to speak in this 
ancient tongue. 














What can you tell us about the people that once 
spoke Babylonian? Who were they and why did 
their language die out? 


I’m very glad you used the word ‘people’! 
Something one can often lose sight of with 
ancient languages, especially when confronted 
with tables of verbs and pages of grammatical 
rules, is that they were real languages, which peo- 
ple like us (but also in some respects not at all like 
us) used for very practical purposes, from buying 
vegetables, to courting, to shouting “Stop thief!” 
So, Babylonian and its very close relative Assyrian, 
are members of the Semitic family, which means 
they are related to Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, 
Ethiopic, and other languages. Babylonian and 
Assyrian were written in ‘cuneiform’ script on 
clay tablets, which is why we know them. There 
must be hundreds if not thousands of ancient 
languages that were never written down, or were 
written on perishable materials, and so are not 
accessible to us. But clay tablets are unbelievably 
durable — today we have hundreds of thousands 
of them. And these represent but a fraction of all 
those still awaiting excavation. 

Defining a ‘people’ can be quite tricky. But, for 
practical purposes, the homeland of speakers of 
Babylonian was an area in modern Iraq, roughly 
half of the country downstream from Baghdad. 
Its political heyday was in the so-called ‘Neo- 
Babylonian dynasty’, whose most famous king was 
Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 BC). But people in the 





region had been speaking Babylonian from before 
2000 BC. And one of the most famous kings of 
Babylon was Hammurapi (‘Hammurabi’), actually 
descended from peoples to the West (‘Amorites’). 
The study of Babylonians, Assyrians and Sumerians 
is called Assyriology. 

It is an utterly fascinating subject, which embraces 
entire civilizations (history, language, art, religion, 
society, literature—you name it!) over a period 
of thousands of years. It is, therefore, one of the 
broadest subjects which one can study. 
Babylonian writings and culture are full of puz- 
zles large and small, so there is a huge amount 
still being discovered. Babylonians were great 
astronomers and we owe them many of the con- 
stellations that came to us via the Greeks (as well 
as many more technical discoveries). They also 
interface very closely with cultures that people 
are more familiar with —the story of Noah and the 
Ark, which appears in the Bible and the Qur’an, is 
first known from Babylonian tablets. 

As to dying out, the short answer is that it was dis- 
placed by Aramaic and Greek, in the wake of the 
conquests by Cyrus (the administrative language 
of the Persian empire was Aramaic) and Alexander; 
and later still by Arabic. But actually, the whole 
process is still poorly understood — partly owing 
to the state of the evidence (Greek and Aramaic 
were almost never written on clay, so their side 
of the story is lost). There is also disagreement as 
to when it died out. So | wouldn't like to be too 
specific, there is still lots to find out here! 
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What was involved in learning to speak the 
extinct language of ancient Babylonian? 


A surprisingly large number of universities 
worldwide teach Babylonian and Assyrian (often 
subsumed under the single term ‘Akkadian’), and 
they all have their different methods and empha- 
ses. | think most courses (including ours) start with 
equipping students to read the Lawcode of King 
Hammurapi, as its grammar is extremely regular. 
A danger, as | mentioned above, is that one gets 
lost in the detail (of which there is a satisfying 
abundance) and loses sight of the language as 
a language. Obviously, students can’t go and 
immerse themselves in radio bulletins and news- 
papers, or goon holiday and meet native speakers. 
So in Cambridge, we try to put some emphasis on 
processing the words by the ear as well as by the 
eye, getting students to read passages out loud 
with a meaningful intonation. And now, of course, 
the film ‘The Poor Man of Nippur’,, available on 
YouTube, (whose making was a huge learning 
experience for all of us) is a teaching resource 
available for free to anyone who wants it. 


How accurate do you believe your interpretation 
of the language and its pronunciation is? 


Babylonian and Assyrian were officially deciphered 
in 1857 when the Royal Asiatic Society promoted 
an exercise called ‘Comparative Translations’: a 
drawing of the same inscription was sent to four 
different scholars, who promised not to consult 
with each other. If their translations of it were 
deemed to be sufficiently similar, the language 
would be considered to have been deciphered. 
And so it happened. 

They had got the basics right (much of the credit 
being due to an Irish Clergyman, Edward Hincks), 
but these were still early days, and there were 
a thousand things awaiting clarification. Over 
the last 162 years, many brilliant minds have 
contributed to clarify them, and | think it’s fair 
to say that today we understand Babylonian and 
Assyrian pretty well, even if there are many things 
still to be clarified (particularly for rarer words or 
constructions). 

As to pronunciation, it’s useful to think of it on 
three different levels: individual sounds (is it 
‘t’ or ‘th’?), the word (where is it stressed), and 
sentence melody. | think it’s fair to say that our 
film follows the general Assyriological consensus, 
which is probably fairly accurate on individual 
sounds (helped along by ancient transcriptions 
of Babylonian and Assyrian words into the Greek 
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Cuneiform tablet. 
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THE POOR MAN 
OF NIPPUR IS AN 
AKKADIAN STORY 


DATING FROM 
AROUND 1500 BC. 





There was a man, a citizen of Nippur, destitute and poor, 
Gimil-Ninurta was his name, an unhappy man, 

In his city, Nippur, he lived, working hard, but 

Had not the silver befitting his class, 

Had not the gold befitting people (of his stature). 

His storage bins lacked pure grain, 

His insides burned, craving food, and 

His face was unhappy, craving meat and first-class beer; 
Having no food, he lay hungry every day, and 

Was dressed in garments that had no change. 

In his unhappy mood, he thought to himself: 

I'll strip off my garments which have no change, and 

In my city of Nippur’s market I'll buy a sheep! 

So he stripped off his garments which had no change, and 
In his city of Nippur’s market he bought a three-year-old 
goat. 

In his unhappy mood, he thought to himself: 

Suppose I slaughter this goat in my yard- 

There could be no feast, for where is the beer? 

My friends in the neighborhood would find out and be 
furious, 


And my family and relatives would be angry with me... 
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What has been your goal behind your work to 
teach Babylonian to university students, as well 
as creating the world’s first film in the ancient 
language? What are the benefits of reviving an 
extinct language? 
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_What advice would you give someone who would 
like to learn to speak ancient Babylonian? 


If you'll forgive the plug, I’ve myself written a book x: 
called ‘Teach Yourself Complete Babylonian’ (2nd; the UK 














_ ed. 2018), for precisely this purpose. But there are Beyond that, | know severe people WI 
also widely used courses by John Huehnergard : _ tuition from Assyriology students via Skyt 
(‘A Grammar of Akkadian’) and Richard Caplice ‘ whether taught or self-taught, all learner 
(‘Introduction to Akkadian’). find it useful to cc > websit 
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Saint Valentine's Vay - the Strange Visconnect between the Tradition aud the Saint 


HE one fixed calendar tradition of mid-Febru- 
ary is St Valentine’s Day on February 14 (I’m 
discounting Shrovetide and the start of Lent 
as depending upon the date of Easter, this 
can fall anywhere between early February and 
the middle of March). Although in England 
St Valentine’s association with all things 
‘lovey-dovey’ can be traced back to 
Geoffrey Chaucer (of Canterbury 
Tales fame) in the 14th century, it 
was only in the 17th century that 
tradition became associated with 
sending love tokens and gifts to 
the object of your affections. By 
the second half of the 19th century, 
thanks to the introduction of cheap 
printed cards and a nationwide postal 
system, it had become a mass phenom- 
enon — in 1880 one-and-a-half million 
Valentine cards went through the post office. 
But then its popularity waned — partly fashion, 
partly a trend for sending mocking cards — and 
by the outbreak of World War I, the tradition of 
sending Valentine cards in England and Wales 
had almost entirely died out. It only began 
to recover in the 1950s and over the next 
half-century evolved into the hugely commer- 
cialized scenario we see today. Like Christmas 
for many people, it has become a retail fes- 
tival but while Christmas is a celebration of 
the family, St Valentine’s Day is a festival for 
couples. 
Yes, very interesting but what has this got to 
do with St Valentine? The answer is abso- 
lutely nothing. We don’t even know who St 
Valentine was — or even if he really existed 
at all! 
It turns out there are at least 11 saints 


Saint Valentine liked 
pickles and had a dog. 
Maybe. 











called Valentine who are venerated by the Roman 
Catholic Church, including the two most likely candi- 
dates: A Roman priest and a bishop from Umbria in 
central Italy, who had the misfortune to be arrested 
and martyred while on a trip to Rome during the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius Gothicus in 
279 AD. 
The only other thing we know about 
these two is one apparently liked 
oe and the other had a dog. 
ever, these may actually be 
ene stories about the same 
person. The legend goes on to say 
St Valentine was arrested for mar- 
rying Christian couples, restored the 
eyesight of his jailer’s blind daughter, 
and was then beheaded. 
There is even a suggestion that the early 
Christian church in Rome was keen to vener- 
ate St Valentine on February 14 as it coincided 
with the old pagan festival of Lupercalia and so 
was a handy opportunity to replace a pagan 
event with a Christian feast. Incidentally, 
one of the highlights of Lupercalia was eat- 
ing salty cakes made by the Vestal Virgins and 
then running naked in an anti-clockwise direc- 
tion around the Palatine Hill in Rome hitting 
everyone you met with a leather thong. 
Apparently, it was regarded as good luck for a 
Roman woman to be whipped by a naked man’s 
thong (although | should point out that by thong 
| mean a leather strap rather than something 
more intimate!) 
Along with being the patron saint of engaged cou- 
ples, love, and happy marriage, St Valentine is also 
the patron saint of beekeepers, as well as epilepsy, 
fainting, and the plague. Well, they do say love is a 
disease—when you catch it, there is no cure.m 


Saint Valentine, 14th ay 











Charles Christian is a barrister and Reuters correspondent turned writer, award-winning tech journalist, radio 
presenter, podcaster, blogger, storyteller, and sometime werewolf-hunter who presents a weekly podcast: 


the Weird Tales Radio Show. 












































N 1897, archaeologists uncovered a stunning artifact 

on a private estate at Alcudia in Valencia, Spain. This 

find was a statue — a polychrome bust of a woman’s 
head. Believed to date back to the 4th Century BC, the 
bust features a woman wearing an elaborate headdress. 
Now seen as one of Spain’s most famous icons, the bust 
is known as the Lady of Elche. 
It is said that a young boy of 14 had overturned a stone 
when he came across the bust. The bust shows the wom- 
an’s head, neck and shoulders, and extends down to her 
chest. However, it is possible that the bust was originally 
part of a larger, full-body statue. 
The complex headdress features two large coils known as 
“rodetes” on either side of the head and face. These may 
represent ceremonial adornments, suggesting that the 
woman may be a priestess. The headdress runs across 

the forehead with a pattern of raised marble-shaped 

bumps. Tassel-like pieces hang in front of the ears 
and elaborate necklaces grace her chest. The 
woman’s face contains an expressionless 
gaze, and when it was found, it con- 
tained traces of red, white, and blue 
decorative paint. The composition 
of the stone indicates that it was 
carved at Alcudia. 
The origin of the sculpture is puzzling 
and has become a matter of heated 
debate. Some scholars suggest that 
the sculpture is Iberian, although 
the craftsmanship also suggests 
Hellenistic influences. The Lady of 
Elche may be associated with 
» Tanit, the goddess of Carthage, 
who was worshiped by the 
Punic-lberians. = 


The Lady of Elche. Stone bust 
believed to be a piece of Iberian 
sculpture from the 4th century 
BC (center). | Carole Raddato CC 
BY SA 2.0 

Jephthah’s Daughter, Painting 

c. 1896 by James Tissot (far left), 
based on the Lady of Elche. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
MASTER SWORDSMITH ROB MILLER 


BY JOANNA GILLAN 








OB MILLER is one of 
the very few remaining 
swordsmiths who uses 
traditional techniques to 
create entirely authentic, functional 
swords. This means using fire and a 
hammer to forge, harden, and tem- 
per the steel to give it the desired 
qualities of toughness and flexibility, 
as well as the beauty and grace of a 
true work of art. 

Based on the Isle of Skye in Scotland, 
Rob Miller has over 25 years’ experi- 
ence forging original swords, as well as 
recreating historical pieces that have 
been recovered from battlegrounds 
and burials. Joanna Gillan interviews 
Rob Miller on his rare profession. 
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JG:Let’s start from the beginning of your journey 
as a swordsmith. You have said that you taught 
yourself this ancient art from historical books — 
what were some of the texts that you turned to? 
How old were they, and from what cultures? 


RM:When | started out in 1991 there was no 
internet of course, so being on a remote island 
also made it very hard to get any material to help 
in my initial quest. | used the exchange and Mart 
magazine to try and locate Antiquarian bookshops 
and wrote to a few to ask for a list of any titles 
they had to do with swordsmithing, but there was 
nothing. 

All | could get hold of were books of swords and 
daggers, some armor, but nothing about how you 
could actually go about making these things. It 
seemed as if there were no books dealing spe- 
cifically with this subject. | got some Wilkinson’s 
titles and a classic treatise on sword fighting, 
but nothing on the craft. It had essentially died 
out within the last century with only the military 
suppliers still in existence. However, | was finally 
able to locate a swordsmith in England, Simon 
Fearnham at Raven Armoury, and he was kind 
enough to recommend that | try and get hold of a 
work by an American author called Jim Hrisoulas. 
The book was called ‘The Complete Bladesmith’ 
and fortunately contained all the information | 
needed to set myself up and practice this craft. 


In Medieval times, there was often a division of 
labor with sword-making: One person to craft 
the blade, another to polish, and another to 
create the hilts. Do you perform all the stages 
yourself? What is the most challenging part of 
the process? 


It became obvious that | would have to learn a few 
different skills in order to make a go of this — leath- 
erwork, jewelry, woodwork, and metalworking 
techniques are all bound up in the whole package 
of sword, scabbard and belts. So | became a bit of 
a jack-of-all-trades, learning gradually all the skills 
| would need and | am still trying to improve on 
each part of that today, 28 years later. 

In medieval times, there were guilds to support 
and train people in each separate part of the 
process, and a person would spend their whole 
life in one very specialized area, so it is difficult to 
spread yourself thin and still retain good quality, 
but that has been my goal. 


Today, the most cost-effective method of mak- 
ing a sword is with modern tools and machines. 
Why have you chosen to use traditional methods 
instead? 


| still use electric grinders and welding/polishing 
equipment, it would be unrealistic to try and be 
a complete Luddite these days. When | started 
out, | was making my own Damascus by hand, just 
hammer and fire, but it soon became obvious that 
people would not pay for the time it takes to make 
something without a power hammer, so | have had 
to adapt my work to be realistic. My original obses- 
sion was with the alchemical nature of the whole 
operation, so the fire has remained at the center 
of my work. | see it as the essential element that 
is introduced into steel to give it a ‘life’, something 
that may not be visible to the customer, but that 
will give a sense of soul to the final piece and make 
a real connection that mass-produced garbage can 
never achieve. 


MY ORIGINAL OBSESSION WAS 
WITH THE ALCHEMICAL NATURE 
OF THE WHOLE OPERATION, SO 
THE FIRE HAS REMAINED AT THE 
CENTER OF MY WORK. | SEE IT 
AS THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT THAT 
IS INTRODUCED INTO STEEL TO 
GIVE IT A ‘LIFE’, SOMETHING THAT 
MAY NOT BE VISIBLE TO THE 
CUSTOMER, BUT THAT WILL GIVE 
A SENSE OF SOUL TO THE FINAL 
PIECE 





What are some of the famous historical swords 
you have reproduced? 


| have made several Viking pieces that have 
required a lot of detailing and fine work — the 
Steinvik Sword and the Fetter Lane Saxon blade 
are two that spring to mind. Customers often 
approach me with an idea of what they would 
like, and | try to steer them towards some kind of 
personalization, to create something that is truly 
unique. However, others will come to me to have 
an accurate working version of a historical piece 
made, so | will use the information that is avail- 
able to try and produce that. 


The Steinvik Sword, Norwegian 
Viking treasure. Photography 
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The Fetter Lane Sword. Photography 
© Rob Miller 


What is the most difficult type of sword to make 
and why? 


Some fine Rapiers can be terribly difficult due to 
the sheer exquisite detailing and fine workman- 
ship. | steer clear of those, although | am making 
a nice Mortuary sword at present. But the very 
fine 16th-century stuff can be intimidating; then 
again, so can some very highly detailed Saxon and 
Viking work. It is only when you look very closely 
at some of these pieces that you can see how 
mind-bogglingly difficult these things must have 
been to make, and without any of the benefit and 
machinery we have today. | really think we have 
lost a lot of artistic ability and skill over the past 
1000 years or so. 


What has been your finest creation? 


Oh | don’t know, | think the Fetter Lane sword is 
the one | am most pleased with but it is simply my 
attempt at making something that someone 1200 
years ago was able to create in such awesome 
detail that | am just an imitator there. Each pass- 
ing year sees favorites come and go. | am never 
satisfied with my work, and that dissatisfaction is 
something that drives the artist on. 





The original Canute 
sword. Photography 
© Rob Miller 
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After 25 years in the trade, do you still feel the 
same passion and excitement for your creations? 


To be honest, no. But every so often something 
comes along that really engages me on the level 
that | started out on. It makes me compelled to 
give my best to the piece, it can be an aesthetic 
detail that catches my eye and obsesses me until | 
have realized it, made it in the flesh. 

The general day-to-day work is interesting enough, 
but it is my bread and butter. What makes it all 
special is that somehow, | am making swords on 
a Scottish island in 2019 and making a living from 
that, so | am still very much aware of how lucky | 
have been in that sense, although it has also taken 
its toll on me financially and physically over the 
years. 





Why do you think it is important to keep the lost 
art of ancient sword-making alive? 


| don’t know that it is important, this is just my 
personal quest. | grew up the son of an antiques 
and militaria dealer and was always obsessed with 
weapons, so this was a type of genetic pre-dis- 
position really. When | am gone, | am sure there 
will be plenty of other people coming along to try 
their hand at it. It is an anachronism, yet some- 
thing that remains a central part of our European 
heritage, the sword, and the symbolism that is 
associated with that.= 
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Rob Miller with one of his creations. 
Photography © Rob Miller 
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“IT had no idea 


how much it would become 
a part of my life!” 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
DAVID G JONES 


BY MICKI PISTORIUS 





HE POPULAR CONVICTION is that “The Art of War” was written in the sixth century 
BC by a Chinese general called Sun Tzu and that the contents of this manual are 
strictly military. In his book ‘The School of Sun Tzu: Winning Empires without War’ 
David G. Jones challenges this conventional perspective, finding that the book is 
rather about the art of successful organizational and inter-organizational management, and 
although military imagery is used, there is nothing military about it. Besides the misinterpre- 
tation of the function of the book, David also investigates the “Fake News” regarding Qin Shi 
Huang, First Emperor of China. David G. Jones BA., MA, is a retired government executive, 
university teacher, and administrator. He holds an officer’s commission in the Canadian Army. 
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MP: David, Verse 18 Chapter 1 of The Art of 
War’can be loosely translated as ‘All Warfare 
is based upon Deception’. According to your 
evaluation, 20 years of research and analysis, 
the whole perception of the book Art of War is a 
deception. First of all, because the book actually 
has no name. Why did you rename it Bing-fa? 


DJ: The book originally did not have a name, 
though it may have been known for a time as 
Thirteen Chapters. The name Art of War came 
about because the first time the book appeared in 
the West that is how the beginning of the first line 
was translated. When it was written, that phrase 
in Chinese was Bing-fa. It meant ‘the art of man- 
agement of organizations and relations between 
organizations’. Yes, it had that much content. So, 
Bing-fa f)\-— 55& is also an assigned name, but it 
is amore accurate one. 


Several sources of origin have been attributed to 
this book, the most commonly accepted being a 
Chinese military strategist by the name of Sun 
Tzu, who wrote it by the sixth century BC. Yet 
no-one can prove that Sun Tzu was a person who 
ever existed, and hisname may even refer figura- 
tively to a ‘fugitive warrior’. Can you explain your 
opinion that the book may have been written by 
a task force at an academy? 


My first appreciation of the magnitude, com- 
plexity, and completeness of Bing-fa came when 
| started modeling instructions from the text. | 
was working with those instructions because, 
for example, the commentary sees ‘terrain’ and 
‘ground’ as redundant tactical details. | did not 
accept those premises. Modeling showed ‘terrain’ 
and ‘ground’ to be very. different issues. Pick up 
a manual on strategic planning and you will see 
no difference between it and how | relate Bing-fa. 
That content did not come from an old soldier 
2,500 years ago. Nor did the Tao Te Ching come 
from an aged wanderer who sat down one day 
and wrote it. These are works of collective genius. 


Please place the book into historical context 
regarding the 200 years Warring State Period. 


Two time periods are suggested in the Bing-fa 
canon for the work’s creation. First is the beginning 
of the Warring States period or before (475 BC - 
221 BC); and the second places it at the end of the 
period. Given that Bing-fa has remained a revered 
text for millennia, we need to consider two critical 
factors: its content and its achievement. The con- 
tent is mind-blowing, despite generations fussing 
over its apparent confusion and obscurity. Study 
identifies incredible advice. To date, we have 
seen nothing on achievement. With my book, 
we now have application and achievement, and 
that is a direct connection between the writing 
and release of Bing-fa and the foundation of the 
Chinese empire. 


Between 230 BC and 221 BC, the King of Qin 
united the Warring States. He then became Qin 
Shi Huang, the First Emperor, and made war 
illegal. The commentary says this was consolida- 
tion by conquest, however, you have a different 
opinion, which is that the king called upon his 
advisors to come up with a plan to establish 
peace. What was this plan and how did they use 
this book as a secret tactic? 


For the over 200 years of the Warring States 
period, war between the states had become the 
normal way of life. Qin’s plan was to convince 
the states that their warlike behavior was ruining 
them and their peoples. Direct action was needed 
to change absolutely horrid conditions. And that 
action was to be managed, coherent and benev- 
olent, driven by agents of Qin who were taught 
at training academies in Qin. Their methods were 
set out in the principles of the Tao Te Ching, 
and the practices of Bing-fa. The Warring States 
period ended through peaceful means, though 
the revisionism of the Second Empire insisted that 
millions had died. 
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One of the principles discussed in The Art of 
War is a campaign of misinformation. It seems 
that the Han Dynasty — the successors of Qin — 
launched a campaign to discredit Qin Shi Huang 
and painted him as a ruthless tyrant who burnt 
books and executed scholars, was hated by his 
people whom he oppressed, and buried workers 
in the Great Wall of China. Can you enlighten us 
as to a different perspective on the character of 
Qin Shi Huang as a ruler? 


Qin Shi Huang may have been the greatest peace- 
maker and nation-builder in history, though in 
time he would be surpassed by Genghis Khan 
— which is a bold statement, but a subject for 
another day. He brought an end to over two cen- 
turies of dreadful war, confiscated all weapons, 
and ushered in a time of peace and plenty. He 
ended feudalism centuries before that happened 
in Europe, established a distributed administrative 
system of government, canceled special privileges 
and enforced a policy of competence for govern- 
ment. He codified all the laws, standardized the 
language of the empire, its measures, and its cur- 
rency. His infrastructure and transportation works 
made his state - and then the empire - immensely 
wealthy. Reports of his “burning books” and 
“burying scholars” are apocryphal. On the down 
side, he disenfranchised the military and the 
religious hierarchy, and they, in my view, brought 
about his demise. Those are the undisputed facts. 
What is in dispute is only how he was able to found 
the nation of China and what brought about his 
death. Interestingly, there is another connection 
between China’s First Emperor and the Great 
Mongol. Though they were both brilliant ledders 
and strategists, neither of them had a sound sué= 
cession plan. And because of that, their dynasties 
eventually fell. 


The Art of War is promoted.as a textbook for 
military strategists, prescribed by military acad- 
emies, and apparently also to,.United States 
Intelligence officers. Media hype-is also prone to 
illustrate how certain principles in the-book can 
be linked to brilliant military campaign strategies 
throughout history. Can you please-enlighten us 
on your view that the book was never used in 
military affairs and that there is. no military con- 
tent to it, especially as a military officer yourself? 


Bing-fa instructs in ways to achieve results without 
conflict. It says not one word about how to manage 
conflict: It, therefore, has a very clear application 
in the military, and actually all domains. 
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| found no authoritative evidence that The Art of 
War was ever the guidebook used in a military 
campaign. Bing-fa used a military language as a 
teaching aid. There is nothing at all in it about 
military organization, maneuvers, armaments, 
logistics, treatment of prisoners or the wounded. 
To suggest that Bing-fa was, in part, a manual for 
crossing rivers and lighting fires is just silly. Bing- 
fa’s application to modern military and civilian 
activity is quite appropriate, but not if the objec- 
tive is to defeat or destroy an opponent. 


Returning to Qin Shi Huang and his Terracotta 
Array — many historians refer to this magnificent 
display as his ‘army that was to accompany him 
and protect him after death’. What is your opin- 
ion on the purpose of this display? 
















Qin Shi Huang’s favorite method of teaching 
was to show people what he thought, did 


and believed - rather than telling them. 

He collected all weapons and had them WHEN THE TOMB IS 
melted down and cast into statues. He 

constructed the incredible terracotta OPENED 

array at Xian as a memorial to the THE WORLD WILL SEE 
end of war. He wanted to show what 


war costs - so they would never do it MAGNIFICENT RELI CS. BUT 

again. It was then, and remains, the ~ 

world’s greatest diorama. Among ALSO ALL THE DOCUMENTATION @® 
the absurdities repeated about him 

is the assertion he had the soldiers EXPLAINING HOW QIN SHI 

made to: “protect him in the afterlife.” HUANG ENDED WAR AND ¥ 
What do you think we will find when — FOUNDED CHINA. 
we finally open the sealed tomb of Qin 
Shi Huang in the Shaanxi Province and do 


you think the alleged booby traps will still be 
effective? 





The alleged rumors about mercury and the dan- 
gerous traps come from only one source, written 
a century after his death. These stories, including 
the burying of hundreds, possibly thousands, of 
workers in the mausoleum are part of the same 
fiction that includes his having built the Great 
Wall at an astronomical cost in lives. When the 
tomb is opened the world will see magnificent 
relics, but also all the documentation explaining 
how Qin Shi Huang ended war and founded China. 
Sadly, as China has recognized, there is no way to 
be assured the contents will not all disintegrate 
when opened to the air. 














In your opinion, the book is rather a compre- 
hensive plan for strategic management to be 
employed in corporate arenas, sports, and even 
ona personal level. Please give us examples. 


There are several key planning elements here. 
There are strict management admonitions, the 
principal one being: “Define your objective. Don't 
make a move until you know exactly what is 
going on, and that you know you will succeed.” 
Then, the key organizational roles are named and 
described in great detail. Finally, and importantly, 
readers need to see that Bing-fa is a manual on 
qi’ - or strength. An organization maintains itself 
and ensures its power and success by the man- 
agement of its strength, and that of all others with 
whom it is in contact, or may come in contact. In 
my opinion, any sports team hitting the field or 
the ice would benefit greatly from a thorough 
understanding of the Bing-fa methodology. Bing- 
fa’s instructions on observation, assessment, care, 
and control would be beneficial to any individual 
who chooses personal life management over 
randomness. 


What is your favorite quote from the book? 


Here is one of the clues that substantiates my 
thesis. X.1 - X.12 is concerned with assessment 
of appropriateness of engagement with another 
Organization. Six situations are evaluated. In 
situations one to five, engagement is deemed 
appropriate (winnable with good management). 
In situation six - positions a great distance from 
the enemy - failure will result. This clearly has 
nothing to do with location. Then, why is there 
no situation: positions near the enemy? My the- 
sis interprets ‘position’ as state or condition, not 
location. ‘Enemy’ is another organization. Where 
actual or potential harmony exists, and no con- 
flicts of interest are evident, the organizations 
are in close proximity and therefore one does not 
engage. 

| am also delighted to have discovered the mean- 
ing of the instructions in XI. 60-68. These rules for 
state governance add considerable weight to my 
argument that Bing-fa was a Qin methodology for 
organizational management. 





THE ART OF WAR 


Translated by Lionel Giles 


Xl. 


60, SUCCESS IN WARFARE 1S GAINED BY CAREFULLY ACCOMMODATING OUR- 
SELVES TO THE ENEMY’S PURPOSE. 


61. BY PERSISTENTLY HANGING ON THE ENEMY’S FLANK, WE SHALL SUCCEED IN 
THE LONG RUN IN KILLING THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEEF. 


62, THIS 1S CALLED ABILITY TO ACCOMPLISH A THING BY SHEER CUNNING. 
635, ON THE DAY THAT YOU TAKE UP YOUR COMMAND, BLOCK THE FRONTIER 
PASSES, DESTROY THE OFFICIAL TALLIES, AND STOP THE PASSAGE OF ALL 


EMISSARIES., 


O64, BE STERN IN THE COUNCIL-CHAMBER, SO THAT YOU MAY CONTROL THE 
SITUATION, 


65, IF THE ENEMY LEAVES A DOOR OPEN, YOU MUST RUSH IN, 


66, FORESTALL YOUR OPPONENT BY SEIZING WHAT HE HOLDS DEAR, AND 
SUBTLY CONTRIVE TO TIME HIS ARRIVAL ON THE GROUND. 


67, WALK IN THE PATH DEFINED BY RULE, AND ACCOMMODATE YOURSELF TO 
THE ENEMY UNTIL YOU CAN FIGHT A DECISIVE BATTLE. 


68. AT FIRST, THEN, EXHIBIT THE COYNESS OF A MAIDEN, UNTIL THE ENEMY 
GIVES YOU AN OPENING; AFTERWARDS EMULATE THE RAPIDITY OF A RUNNING 
HARE, AND IT WILL BE TOO LATE FOR THE ENEMY TO OPPOSE YOU. 





























































Why do you think China and the historians seem 
so reluctant to challenge the histories of Sun Tzu 
and Qin Shi Huang? 


This is a great mystery. Visitors to Xi’an where 
the terracotta array are located are fed the offi- 
cial lines about the array and the First Emperor. | 
have contacted their archaeologists directly and 
attempted to engage them in discussions to no 
avail. The same holds true of the Sun Tzu com- 
mentators. In my view, it is impossible to ignore 
the obvious metaphorical language, the many 
gaps and contradictions. 

All these people hold the words of Sima Qian (the 
so-called Great Historian) sacred even though 
his revisionist complicity is well documented. In 
science, though not so much in history, corrobora- 
tion is a peer demand. A good deal of what is being 
presented is slipshod research. In some cases it is 
pure fantasy. Perhaps these people have invested 
SO much in the accepted wisdom that they dare 
not look vulnerable or foolish by being open and 
thoughtful. 


David, let us assume for the moment you are 
right about Sun Tzu and Qin Shi Huang. What are 
the consequences of the mainstream histories 
and commentaries sticking by their established 
storylines? 


Accepting the lines without question embraces 
what | consider shoddy scholarship - and it 
remains shoddy until what is presented is con- 
firmed by serious, scholarly research and analysis. 
At the moment the coterie of authors and report- 
ers do not accept dialogue or newcomers. That 
stifles research and discovery. But they do wel- 
come customers. So, this status quo means the 
interpreters at Xi'an continue to show the waste, 
extravagance, and vulgarity of the First Empire, 
and management authors continue to publish and 
push books that suggest corporate boardrooms 
ought to be Sun Tzu battlefields. 

This unfortunate condition means that the real, 
important messages of Bing-fa and Qin Shi Huang 
are trapped under a steel grate. Those messages 
are all about peace and good government that 
came from sound analysis, planning, and man- 
agement, all of it with a very substantial dose of 
goodwill and benevolence. It is a very great irony 
that champions of peace and harmony are now 
considered icons of combat and misery.m 
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Chinese Lantern Festival 


Chinese New Year lanterns decorate the Thean Hou Buddhist temple, a six-tiered temple dedicated to the 
sea goddess Mazu located in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

For at least the last 2,000 years, the Chinese New Year celebrations have ended with the Lantern Festival, 
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This was also the day that monks would light candles for Buddha, and Emperor Ming of the later Eastern 
Han, a devout Buddhist, ordered people in the palace and temples to follow suit. The rest of the citizens 
were told to hang lanterns. These events combined and developed into the Lantern Festival. Other festi- 
Y=] Kos a= NVL= ere] OM oLet=1a =] eksvola ol-to malcom a al-Mer-\(Am@)al-m->. Clan] ©)(om ime alomm ce) aoa iciai\s-] Miami al (eam el=r0)°)(-mel-]aaom aida 
torches in fields from dusk to dawn to chase away insects and pray for a good harvest. 
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| AR AND STRIFE formed such a large part of life 
id gk=re) alelt= alan ’Ze)acem matchem match" ieldsalteml aiu=t:4e-) 
arts of t Me creation myths of the Aztecs and 
JU) anl=) ar] ake Malem Cl acts) ccm aatcle(omemelcialaled(ela 
la ae war as influenced by the goddess 
na and the primal bloodlust of the war 
efore a battle against the invading Romans, 
Celtic queen, made offerings to the war 
ste Sie) mnarane) avs preservation of life, and 
© Dio described Andraste as: “their name 
nd they regarded her with most excep- 
nce.” 
the importance of the divine manager’s 
warfare, Dio then went on to describe 
IS wreaking ‘indescribable slaughter’. She: 
naked the noblest and most distinguished 
en and then cut off their breasts and sewed 
1em to their mouths, in order to make the vic- 
tims appear to be eating them; afterward they 
impaled the women on sharp skewers run 
lengthwise through the entire body” as 
accompaniment of sacrifices in the grove 
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Dio’s description of Andraste is far 
from the most gruesome account of 
the war deities and their influences. 
Here are some of the most terrifying 
war deities in the ancient world. 


“Ludovisi Ares”. Marble, 
Roman copy after a Greek 
original from ca. 320 BC. 
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ARES, THE DOUBLE-FACED GOD ABOVE THE LAW 


An Orphic Hymn to Ares describes him as: “... bois- 
terous Ares, in darts rejoicing, and in bloody wars; 
fierce and untamed, whose mighty power can 
make the strongest walls from their foundations 
shake: mortal-destroying king, defiled with gore, 
pleased with war’s dreadful and tumultuous roar.” 
Ares loved war for its own sake, delighting in the 
slaughter of men and the destruction of towns. 
He was also dangerous in his unpredictability, 
sometimes assisting one side and sometimes the 
other side, as his inclination may dictate. This led 
to Zeus, his own father, calling him alloposallos—a 
Homeric epithet which means “double-faced’. 

Ares is also known for taking the law into his own 
hands and his ability to play the justice system 
to his advantage. He killed Halirrhothios, one 
of Poseidon’s sons, for his attempt to rape his 
daughter Alkippe. The furious Poseidon then put 
Ares on trial before the Olympian gods on the 
Areopagus, a prominent rock outcropping located 
north-west of the Acropolis in Athens, Greece. 
The gods decided to set Ares free on the grounds 
that the murder that he committed was justified. 
Thereafter, the Areopagus became the place of 
trial for cases involving murder and impiety. 


MORRIGAN, THE SHAPE-SHIFTING PHANTOM QUEEN 


Malou =) harem Clete lol=\som \V/Lolaatcx-l alm au elar-lalcelaamelel-1-1ame) 
was a Shape-shifter overseeing the rivers, fresh 
water, and lakes, as well as the patroness Of 
revenge, magic, and prophecy. She was responsi- 
ble for the tide of a battle as well as the associated 
changes in fortunes and destinies. Morrigan was 
(of-) oF-] 0) (=a) mn ke) a =1 4-1) Nl atcommmeLole)anmm-lalemmlavelialalcamaal=ia 
into a war frenzy. 

In a version of the story of the hero Cuchulainn’s 
death, Cuchulainn was riding to meet his ene- 
mies when he encountered Morrigan as a hag .. 
washing his bloody armor in a ford, showing 

him an omen of his death. Later in the story, 

dal=mm anole] ihVam\Zelepale(=te mm @lerel lui r-lialamal-lomaliaaki-iii 

Ko mr- ci) alll atcmci ne) ar=miidamal men em -lalee-liCmcvem aarele 

he could die upright. When a crow (symbol of 

Morrigan) landed on his shoulder, his enemies a\ 
believed that he was truly dead. : 
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ANAT, THE UNRESTRAINED GODDESS OF WAR 


recoras ; 
threaten the venerable ruler of the cosmos El. 
When El refused to give in to her threats, pro- 
nouncing rather condescendingly that: “there 
is no restraint among goddesses”, Anat took her 
revenge on Mot, son of El: “with a sickle she cut 
him, with a winnow she winnows him, with fire 
she scorches him, with a mill she crushes him, she 
scatters his flesh in the field to be eaten by birds.” 


A passage from one of the mythic tablets records 
Anat’s exultation in fighting: “Anat fought, and 
saw: her soul swelled with laughter, her heart was 
filled with joy, Anat’s soul was exuberant, as she 
plunged knee-deep in the soldiers’ blood, up to 


of Baal. Early 2nd her thighs in the warriors’ gore ...” 
millennium BC. 


Anat; goddess, 
sister, and consort 





KOKOU, GIVER OF SUPERHUMAN POWERS 


Kokou (‘Spirit of the Calabash’) is one of the most 
violent and powerful, highly feared warrior gods 
on the Yoruba religion of Benin. The rituals sur- 
rounding Kokou involved his followers falling into 
a trance with rapidly beating drums, thus opening 
themselves to be possessed by Kokou himself. 
Once possessed by the spirit, the bodies in which 
Kokou inhabited experienced a frenzied blood- 
lust and mutilated themselves with glass bottles 
and knives, swallowing sharp objects or repeat- 
edly beating their head against the wall until they 
bled profusely, revealing a high tolerance to pain. 
They would proudly display scars resulting from 
these rituals, as the scars would strike fear into 
their enemy, who would see the scars of Kokou as 
a sign of their potency. 

Unsurprisingly, Kokou was the patron for sports- 
men, military soldiers, and martial artists. He was 
believed to be the one responsible for the amaz- 
ing human feats of men who could lay on a bed 
of nails, pierce themselves with sharp knives, or 
deflect bullets. 
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A Yoruba slit drum (left), traditional 
membrane drum (right). |Oramfe 


CC BY SA 4.0 
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war. The mythical title of the god of w ar was given Cee SF 215 ai hae eee => 
to Chiyou because even the powerful combination Bt ; %, 


of the Yellow Emperor and the Yan Emperor could 
not defeat Chiyou alone. 

When the Yan emperor lost in his conflicts with 
Nine Li tribes led by Chiyou, he escaped and 
later begged for help from the Yellow Emperor. 
Thus, the battle between Chiyou and the Yellow 
Emperor’s forces began. The battle lasted for 10 
years with Chiyou having the upper hand due to 
his knowledge of the constellations and ancient 
spells. Chiyou breathed out a thick fog to obscure 
the sunlight, thus stopping the Yellow Emperor 
from finding his way out of the battlefield. Chiyou 
then conjured up a heavy storm. However, the 
Yellow Emperor called upon the drought demon 
Nuba who blew away the storm clouds and 
cleared the battlefield. Chiyou and his army were 
later killed by the Yellow Emperor. Legend has it 
that it rained blood for a long time after Chiyou’s 
death. 


Chi You as 
depicted on 
a tomb relief 
of the Han 
dynasty (206 
BC =220AD). 
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The ICcVonteyic-bar- Why Lenec! comely ex(elabaroa dalcmel c-tcicy (em batept-bam-je)(exevmngatc : 
Ramayan. one of the two major Sanskrit epics of ancient India. 


The murals include vivid images of the battle of Lanka. 
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MENHIT, THE LION GODDESS WHO MASSACRES 


A full-size gilded artifact known as the ‘Lion 
Bed of Menhit’ was found in the tomb of King 
Tutankhamun, depicting her status as a pro- 
tector of the pharaoh. Menhit was originally 
a Nubian war goddess in Egyptian mythology. 
Her epithets include ‘She who massacres’ and 
‘the slaughterer’. She was worshiped in Upper 
Egypt where she was associated with Menthu, 
the Egyptian sun god of warfare at Thebes, and 
Navalel and atom ofaV olut-[am:xeleme)m\\r-]ar-lalem el-ldge)ameymaal= 
» Egyptian soldiers at Thinis. However, Menhit also 
advanced ahead of the Egyptian armies and cut 
Jown their enemies. 
Although not much is known about Menhit’s 
ferocity in battles, Menhit’s leonine traits may 
A\V=mUbsmste) galomle(=r-me)am als) am aalcidalelemiameiuurarcmeleliia 
2r enemies. The Egyptian myths represent the 
ion aS power, courage, and revenge. It sleeps 
with its eyes open and attacks relentlessly from 
anrclanaciiel=yecdale) elial-maalomaalaer-]meymaal=m-laliaar-le-lare, 
killing by strangulation - devouring its victims 
even before the victim dies. Cat- or lion-headed 
deities were believed to guard certain halls and 
gates in the Underworld and were therefore 
associated with the dead. 





DURGA/KALI, THE GODDESS OF VICTORY AND 
DESTRUCTION 


Durga is depicted in the Hindu pantheon as a god- 
dess riding a lion or tiger with eight arms, each 
carrying a weapon, representing the eight quad- 
rants or directions in Hinduism. When Mahishasura 
(buffalo demon) came forward to fight Goddess 
Durga in the guise of a buffalo, she grabbed his 
neck with a noose, pressing Mahishasura’s back 
with such force that he suffocated, before sever- 
ing his head. 







= 
Nergal flanked by two smal 4 
human figures. Old-Babylonian 
fired clay plaque, 2003-1595 BC, 
Nippur. 


lf Durga represents victory, Kali represents 
destruction. When demons Chanda and Munda 
angered Durga, Kali appeared out of Durga’s fore- 
head. Kali immediately defeated the two demons 
and, later in the same battle, she defeated the 
demon Raktabija who was undefeatable due to 
his ability to reproduce himself from every drop 
of his blood that reaches the ground, resulting in 
countless Raktabija clones appearing on the bat- 
tlefield. Kali eventually defeated him by sucking 
his blood before it could reach the ground and 
eating the numerous clones of Raktabija. 


NERGAL, THE WAR GOD WHO 
TOOK OVER THE UNDERWORLD 


Nergal, the Babylonian god of war, fire, the 
Underworld, and pestilence, is mentioned in the 
Hebrew Bible as the deity of the city of Cuth. His 
epithets ranged from ‘raging king’ to the ‘furious 
one’. 

When Nergal entered the Underworld for the 
first time, he took 14 demons with him. When he 
arrived, the gatekeeper Neti allowed him through 
the seven gates of the Underworld while stripping 
him of everything until he reached the throne 
room, where Nergal would then be killed. However, 
Nergal posted two of his demons at every gate. 
When he reached the throne, he knocked over the 
god of death Namtar. Ereshkigal, the queen of the 
Underworld, agreed to marry him and share her 
power with him. Nergal agreed to this. However, 
as Nergal still needed to leave the Underworld 
for six months, Ereshkigal returned his demons to 
him and allowed him to divide his time between 
the Upper- and Underworld every year. 
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TUMATAUENGA, THE UNHAPPY BROTHER, ORIGINATOR OF 
WARFARE 


In the Maori culture, the body of the first warrior to fall in 
a battle was often offered to the god of war Tumatauenga 
(‘Tu of the angry face’). Tumatauenga is one of the 
many sons of the primordial parent, Rangi (sky father) 
and Papa (earth mother) who lie locked together in 
a tight embrace. It was Tumatauenga who advised 
his brothers to kill their parents Rangi and Papa to 
allow light and space into the world. However, 
his brother Tane, the god of forests and birds, 
proposed the kinder solution of merely forc- 

ing the primordial pair apart. 

Unhappy with Tane’s solution and feeling 
betrayed by his brother’s lack of support 
towards his suggestion, Tumatauenga 

proceeded to make snares to catch 
the birds, making them unable to fly 
freely. He then made nets to trap 
the children of Tangaroa, the god 
of the sea. He made holes by dig- 
ging in the ground, capturing the 
children of his brothers Rongo, 
the god of cultivated plants and 
Haumia-tiketike, the god of wild 
food plants, heaping them into 
baskets to be eaten. By killing his 
brothers’ children, Tumatauenga’s 
actions provided a pattern for human 
activities. People can now kill and 
eat birds and fish as well as 
cultivate and harvest food 
plants. His conflicts with 
his brothers were also 
the world’s first intro- 

duction to warfare. 
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 Coatlicue. | e was preg- _ 
nant with Huitzilopochtli, her other 400 
sons and daughters conspired to kill her. 
When his siblings arrived, Huitzilopochtli 
was born flourishing a shield and a 
blue spear. He shattered his sister, 
the moon goddess Coyolxauhqui with 
a flash of serpentine lightning and, in the 
end, Huitzilopochtli killed all 400 of his siblings. 
However, this was not enough for Huitzilopochtli 
and he continued to demand more blood. 
Therefore, to please him, the Aztecs sacrificed 
war prisoners by opening the chests of the vic- 
tims and ripping out their still-beating hearts 


to secure success in war, rain, and good 
harvest.mg 
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Crocodile 
Worship 


The Sepik River 
Crocodile Festival is a 
three-day celebration 
held annually on the 
shores of the Sepik 

R in Papua New 
hon me to some 












the most remote and 
isolated regions of 
the country, traditions 





“. Sc Michts the special 
relationship between 
man and crocodile 

< and its cultural and 
: spiritual significance to 
. the communities living 
along the Sepik River. 
‘The crocodile symbol- 
izes strength, power, 
and manhood. 
Performers from 
different communities 
2 region come 
dressed in traditional 
attire, which includes 
~~ _ seashells, crocodile 
— teeth necklaces, grass 
= 7 skirts, and feathers =A 
of the cassowary and ' 

a __awtiiog The 

men sometimes wear 

crocodile heads or 
carry a live crocodile in 
their arms. 
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HE ILLIAD AND THE ODYSSEY are two of the oldest narra- 
tives to have withstood time. Accredited to Homer, these 
poetic verses have preserved memories from a bygone era 
of a golden age of heroes. It also preserves an event com- 
monly referred to as the Trojan War, which is said to have 
taken place sometime in the 13th century BC. 
The Trojan War started as an expedition to reclaim Helen, wife of 
Menelaos, King of Sparta. Considered to have been the most beautiful 
woman in the world, Helen was seduced by the Trojan prince, Paris, 
and traveled to his homeland of Troy. She left her Spartan homeland 
and Menelaus behind. Enraged, Menelaus convinced his brother, 
Agamemnon the high king, to gather the Greeks and set sail for Troy 
and to retrieve his wife. A war ensued and lasted for 10 years. At least, 
that is how the Trojan epic depicts these events. 





Triumphant Achilles: Achilles dragging the 
ol <F Toll eXeXeh(@eial wlareiceympsam axeyalme)mdalcmer-1(c-mei 
Troy. Franz Matsch, 1892 
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THE AFTERMATH 


Following the turmoil that ravaged the Eastern 
Mediterranean world during what academics call 
the Late Bronze Age, around 1200 BC, the landscape 
of the known world was irrevocably changed. At a 
steady pace, the Mycenaean palaces and outlying 
settlements in Greece were abandoned or destroyed, 
and by 1050 BC, all recognizable features of the 
great Mycenaean culture had vanished. A similar 
fate befell the opposing world superpower at that 
time. In Anatolia, not only had Troy fallen, but the 
mighty Hittite empire had collapsed, and its ruins 
left little proof of it ever having existed. Egypt was 
so weakened that it never again regained its former 
glory. The Near-East fell into a Dark Age, marking the 
beginning of a new era: the Iron Age. However, all 
was not lost, as with every passing comes a rebirth. 
Out of the ashes of the old arose new nations which 
would eventually define the Western World; nations 
that included Greece, Phrygia, the Neo-Hittites, 
Israel, and others. 

The Greek Dark Age essentially erased the Greeks 
from the historical record until the eighth century BC 
when they re-emerged on the stage of history, but 
this time outside the Greek mainland and rather on 
the Aegean and lonian islands, Anatolia, Italy (Magna 
Gracia), Ischia, and Sicily. Prior to the disappearance 
of the Mycenaean Greeks in the Late Bronze Age, 
writing was practiced all over the Aegean world to 
record inventories and transactions. The Mycenaean 
script is referred to as Linear B; an adaptation of the 
earlier Minoan Linear A. Linear A and B comprise 
hundreds of signs that represent syllabic, ideographic 
and semantic values. To date, Linear B has been the 
only deciphered script (translated by Michael Ventris 
and John Chadwick between 1951 to 1953), pro- 
viding insight into the more archaic form of Greek 
spoken by the Mycenaeans. 

lt would take centuries before the Greeks rediscov- 
ered writing. The earliest known and yet fragmentary 
Greek inscriptions have been dated to the eighth 
century BC. It is generally believed that the Greek 
alphabet was adopted and adapted from the already 
present Phoenician alphabet, in Euboea - the second 
largest Greek island in the Aegean Sea - as archae- 
ology seems to showcase that this region of Greece 
was one of the first to recover from the preceding 
Greek Dark Age. This adaptation of the Semitic script 
was the first alphabetic writing system that was not 
abjad (or consonant only); introducing vowels. 
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It is this modified script that spread across the 
entire Mediterranean, used by the Phrygians, 
Lydians, Lycians, Carians, among other Anatolian 
nations in the East and by the Etruscans residing 
in Italy to the West. This modified script would 
later inspire the Latin character set utilized by the 
Romans. 


WHO WAS HOMER? 


Returning to Homer, scholars continue to debate 
his existence. He has been dated to the Greek 
Archaic Period in the eighth century BC. Whether 
he existed or not is not the focus of this discus- 
sion, but one thing is for certain, as is evident by 
his work, he was a poet; a traveling bard who sang 
these verses most likely to the tune of a lyre. It was 
through poetic verse and the use of repetition that 


Was there ever a 


Trojan War? Did the 


almost legendary 


battle fought between 


Greeks and Jrojans 
ever take place? 





the poet was able to maintain an almost consis- 
tent and fluid narrative in every performance. The 
oral composition of the Iliad and Odyssey would 
predate Homer as its themes and events would 
have been passed from generation to generation 
until it arrived in Homer’s repertoire. 


FACT AND FICTION INTERTWINED 


How could so many historical events form the sin- 
gle myth known as the Trojan War inspire Homer 
to sing of it in the lliad and Odyssey? To quote 
Harvard classicist Gregory Nagy: “In general, we 
do not find that historical facts are the kernel of 
myth, but that myth organizes historical facts.” 
Since myth can use history, it would organize 
these events to form the Iliad (and the Odyssey); 
thus, orally preserving historical details and sung 


about for generations. With each telling, the bard 
reciting the lliad and Odyssey, inspired and guided 
by the Muses, would allow various elements of 
these epics to evolve, coloring the now long-gone 
era to sound that much more captivating. The role 
of the bard was to entertain. 

Was there ever a Trojan War? Did the almost leg- 
endary battle fought between Greeks and Trojans 
ever take place? This question continues to go 
unanswered by the academic and archaeological 
world. If one reads from Homer and the later 
composed Epic Cycle, the literature would indi- 
cate that it did indeed occur, but can archaeology 
offer tangible proof on this matter? While one’s 
hopeless romantic side would like to be seduced 
by Homer’s tale, one needs to consider all the 
facts and history. 


Did 
Homer 
even 
exist? 


A bust of Homer, | 
legendary author of the Wy" 
liad and the Odyssey. 





UNCOVERING TROY 


Heinrich Schliemann, a wealthy entrepreneur 
by profession, spent his early retirement years 
discovering and excavating the sites of Troy (at 
modern-day Hisarlik, Turkey) and Mycenae (in the 
north-eastern region of the Peloponnese, Greece) 
during the late 19th century, albeit through 
unorthodox and disastrous methods. Schliemann 
was a simple man with a passion for Homer, but 
he was not a trained archaeologist. In 1868, he 
befriended the American vice-consul of Turkey, 
Frank Calvert, who himself believed that the leg- 
endary city of Troy lay hidden beneath the Classical 
Greco-Roman ruins at Hisarlik. Calvert had the 
location and Schliemann had the funding. The dig- 
ging commenced and would continue for years. 
What was discovered was a complex multi-layered 
city that had existed 

from the — Early . 

Bronze Age and was With each 
eventually aban- 


doned during the excavation, 


lron Age. Each layer 


met its end in some the site 


form or another, 

be it earthquake or 

be It earthauake or Would reveal 
resettlement and 

new construction. More clues 
During Heinrich 

Schliemann’s exca- 

vations and those by others that had followed, 
identifying Homer’s Troy became _ increasingly 
problematic. For instance, Troy Level VI matched 
Homer’s descriptions of a large and wealthy city 
with slanting fortified walls enclosing the citadel, 
but Level VI was destroyed by an earthquake 
circa 1300 BC. Troy Level Vila (1230 to 1190/80 
BC) did not seem as grand as the one described 
by Homer, but it did, however, fall to war. It also 
showcased evidence for a possible siege during 
which many inhabitants were forced to live in 





Heinrich Schliemann (top). 


uncomfortable and cramped conditions for some Portion of the walls of Troy [VI] 
time before eventually succumbing to their cap- (above).Liteggik slurkey. 

tors. It is unclear as to whether the opponents The odeon (right Maeaae 

to Troy Vila were Mycenaean Greeks or another the Roman Troy IX and was 
group of Aegean peoples, based on the discovery ROK sre by Hadrian in 124 AD. 
of Aegean style arrowheads. Excavations at the TreatypofKadesh tablet (top right) 
site continued during the early 21st century. With of the The Bogazkoy archives, 
each excavation, the site would reveal more clues, oa iin SSS 
although there remained too many unanswered Tecae/GCBY30 


questions, which necessitates broadening the 
scope to search for answers. 





HITTITE TABLETS REWRITE HISTORY 


To the east of Troy, the Hittite empire ruled over 
most of Anatolia from its capital centered at 
Hattusa, near modern-day Bogazkale (formerly, 
Bogazkoy), Turkey. Discovered within the ruins 
of the mighty Hittite citadel were piles of baked 
tablets. Each written in a cuneiform script, but 
in what was at the time an undeciphered lan- 
guage, until scholars in the mid-20th century 
uncovered the Hittite language to be that of an 
early Indo-European type. With its code cracked, 
these tablets would rewrite the history of the 
Late Bronze Age. Recorded in these translated 
texts were activities and negotiations between 
two world superpowers, the Hittites and the 
Ahhiyawa. At first, the origin of the Ahhiyawa 
puzzled scholars but before long, they were to be 
identified as Homer’s Achaean, or the Mycenaean 
Greeks. From the 15th century BC to as late 
as the 12th century BC, the Mycenaeans were 
involved in assorted activities all along the west- 
ern Anatolian coast, both for and in opposition to 
the Hittite empire. Another key piece of evidence 
is the mention of a small vassal kingdom located 
in the north-west of Anatolia routinely referred 
to as Wilusa. Wilusa was immediately identified 
with Homer’s llios, which was another name for 
Troy. These tablets would continue to provide a 
cast of characters which would later be reflected 
in the Homeric epic, such as Atreus, Alexandros 
(another name for Paris), and even a possible ren- 
dering of Priam. 

Here, one finally has evidence of Greeks on 
Anatolian soil, but can one pinpoint Homer’s Trojan 
War? Sadly, no. At least not yet. The destruction 
of Troy layer Vila fits well into Homer’s timeframe 
and while it yields evidence for its end being the 
result of war, again, one cannot appropriately 
place the Mycenaeans as the opponent. What one 
does find, however, is Mycenaean pottery dating 
up to the end of layer Vila. As for the Hittite tab- 
lets, most of these texts date generations earlier, 
which also coincides with Troy layer VI, reiterating 
the note from earlier that this layer ended from 
an act of mother nature, that is, an earthquake. 
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DID HELEN REALLY EXIST? 


What of the famous Helen? It was her ‘abduction’ 
that had sparked the events leading to this war. As 
the saying goes: ‘hers was the face that launched a 
thousand ships’. But did Helen, or a historical rep- 
resentation of Helen, exist at some point during 
the Late Bronze Age in the Eastern Mediterranean 
(circa 1500 to 1200 BC)? Was there a war waged 
between two superpower nations over a woman? 
A re-reading of a historical document may lead to 
some answers. 

A curious Hittite document may hold some clues 
to what could have inspired the Helen element. 
It is referred to as tablet CTH 183. Written in 
the Hittite language and utilizing the cuneiform 
script, this letter was commissioned by the 
Mycenaean Greek king and 

sent to the Hittite king, most 

likely Muwatalli Il (1295 to Hers 

1272 BC). Although being 

somewhat damaged, what has was the 
been deciphered is a dispute [gee that 
between the Mycenaean and 

Hittite monarchs over the launched 
rightful ownership of a group 

of islands off the Anatolian thousand 
coast, that had formed a part ships 

of a dowry in a previous gen- 

eration. This is where it gets 

interesting. It was the then Mycenaean king who 
mentions his great grandfather, wa-ka-ga-mu- 
na-as (sometimes rendered Kagamuna). Could 
this be a rendering of the infamous Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus? 

The letter continues to mention that the Hittite 
king’s great-grandfather, Tudhaliya, after defeating 
and subjugating the rebellious Assuwa (an ancient 
name for Asia) lands at circa 1400 BC, had given 
the lands in question to the Mycenaean king as 
part of a diplomatic marriage to an Assuwan prin- 
cess. Could this unknown Assuwan princess be the 
prototype for Homer’s Helen? Could the reason 
for a Trojan-type war have been the result of land 
ownership in Western Anatolia? Unfortunately, 
again there are more questions than answers. 
When modern scholars attempt to piece this puz- 
zle together what they find is a series of separate 
events, which could have inspired later storytell- 
ers. Some scholars have even concluded that the 
war did not occur between the Mycenaeans and 
Trojans but rather between the Mycenaeans and 
the Hittites over the land where Troy is located. 
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Troy stood at an economic center joining the 
Eastern and Western worlds and as a gateway 
between the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
Having control over this land would have brought 
great economic wealth to its rulers. 

This collection of activities, involving the 
Mycenaeans would eventually form a single and 
fluid narrative to be sung by traveling bards such 
as Homer. The role of the bard was to entertain. 
Guided by the Muses and taking artistic liberties 
where necessary, the bard would weave mythol- 
ogy into his story. Remember, it was the mythology 
that organized historical facts, be it from separate 
historical eras. Will we ever truly identify a Trojan 
War? Maybe not, but we do have the pieces to 
collectively create a series of events that could 
have inspired such a war.m= 





Helen, queen of the Greek city-state Spartayis 
abducted by Paris, a prince of Troy in Asian Minor. 





2018, The Year of Troy 


Saw the New Troy Museum Opening 


O commemorate the 20 years since 

it was listed as a UNESCO World 
Heritage Site, the Troy Museum opened 
its doors on October 20, 2018, with 2018 
being declared the Year of Troy in Turkey. 
The ultra-modern building located at the 
Troy archaeological site, Tevfikiye village, 
Cannakkale, comprises 32,291-square 
feet exhibition hall and 120,155-square 
feet indoor area. The museum is under 
management of Mr. Ali Atmaca. 
Excavations at Troy commenced around 
1863 with Frank Calvert and continued 
with Heinrich Schliemann from 1871 to 
1890. Wilhelm Dorfpfeld continued the 
work of Schliemann, followed by Carl 
Blegen in the 1930s. Manfred Osman 
Korfmann excavated from 1988 to 2005. 
Current Head of Excavations, Professor 
Rustem Aslan of Canakkale Onsekiz Mart 
University, who initially worked as deputy 
to Korfmann, comments that artifacts 
of Troy have been dispersed to nearly 
50 collections in seven different coun- 
tries. It is the aim of the Troy Museum 
to collect all the artifacts under one 
roof. The Cannakkale museum, Istanbul 
Archaeology Museum, Ankara Museum, 
and Izmir Archaeology Museum have 
all transferred their collections and 24 
pieces of Troy’s gold and jewelry have 
been returned by the Penn Museum in 
the United States. Schliemann smuggled 
the famous Priam’s gold treasure to 
Germany through Athens. He donated 
the treasure to the Berlin National 
Museum before his death in 1890, but 
the treasure was confiscated by the 
Russians at the end World War Il and is 
currently still displayed at the Pushkin 
Museum in Moscow. 
“Most of the excavations are around the 
Troy Castle. 90 percent of the interior of 
the castle has been unearthed. These 
excavations especially aim to find new 
artifacts which will point to the Trojan 
War in and around the castle of Homer’s 
Troy,” said Aslan.= 
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HOW ANCIENT WARRIORS COPED 
WITH THE TRAUMA OF WAR 


AND WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM IT 


TEXT | JULIAN MCBRIDE 








N ANCIENT Hellenic history, Homer’s Odyssey 
highlighted Odysseus’ trauma and _ plight 
being stuck at sea after a brutal Trojan War. 
One could argue that it is the first book 
in modern human history that highlights Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) in ancient war- 
riors. When Odysseus returned, he returned as a 
shell of his former self. The mental, physical, and 
emotional toll from being stranded at sea and in 
military battles were too much to bear. He was 
emotionless, held a lack of empathy in his family’s 
struggles, and kept away from crowds of people. 


ODYSSEUS 
RETURNED A 
SHELL OF HIS 


FORMER SELF. 


— 





Inthe Roman period, the vestal virgins would bathe 
returning soldiers to ‘purge’ and ‘purify’ them of 
the corruption of war. The Maasai warriors of East 
Africa had purification rites for the homecoming 
of their fighters as well. In Medieval warfare, all 
those who fought in battle were required to do 
penance/renunciation of sins and counseling 
before a priest for acts of violence and aggression 
they committed, so that the soldiers and knights 
wouldn’t carry the mental or emotional burden of 
the traumatic events that changed them. 





Third century skull of a Roman soldier who was 
a guard at a Roman fort commissioned by King 
Phillip H of Macedonia. He was wounded in the 
head, presumably with an arrow. The Romans 
provided cranial surgery to alleviate the swelling 
in the head. He survived for several more years. 
Art by © Julian McBride. 


/ Head of Odysseus. 
Marble, Greek, circa 
Ist century AD. 
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Today, art therapy is used as a form of psychother- 
apy, but this is not a new practice. The earliest 
forms of therapeutic art practices date back 40,000 
years to cave paintings in the Southeast Asian 
island of Borneo. 

The ancient Greeks were the first people to focus 
on different types of therapeutic practices among 
various militaries in the city-states. They employed 
drama such as poetry, plays, dance, and music, 
and used art on pottery as a means to aid afflicted 
veterans. Sitting near campfires and telling their 
stories of uncertainty and chaos in the battle- 
field was common among soldiers, to strengthen 
camaraderie and show their fellow brethren that 
each one was there for them to face whatever 
demons they were facing. The form of therapy 
most acceptable to veterans in the ancient world 
and today is art therapy. 

Art therapy is effective in treating many disorders 
and psychological issues. Practitioners noticed 
this and decided to use expressive art based 
on emotions as a healing strategy to help over- 
come traumatic experiences. Through creatively 
expressing art in therapeutic practice, human 
cognitive abilities are increased. Therapeutic art 
helps individuals cope with the symptoms of PTSD, 
mental issues, disabilities (autism, dementia), and 
disease, such as cancer. Ancient warriors used art 
therapy by marking their armor or body with their 
experiences on the battlefield. Historic battlefield 
drawings from the past are based on traumatic 
experiences of the battles and massacres of war 
based on first-person experiences. To this day, ser- 
vice members and veterans use therapeutic art to 
cope with PTSD, as it allows our heroes to express 
themselves and their feelings of being pressured 
to integrate back into civilian life.m 





The skull (above) and recreation of a Byzantine 
veteran who was killed in the 14th century during 
the Ottoman conquest of mainland Greece 
(opposite). Art by © Julian McBride 
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The ROW Initiative 
(Reflections of War) is an 
anthropological NGO that 
hasa mussion of establishing 
a philanthropic wing for the 
victims of human conflict. 
They say that history has 
always been written by the 
victors. This time, history 
JULIAN MCBRIDE ~~ 
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The image above is a piece of 
artwork by The ROW Initiative's 
founder and Director, Julian McBride. 


CONNECT WITH US! 
WWW.FACEBOOK.COM/REFLECTIONSOFWAR 
WWW.ROWINITIATIVE.ORG 
ROWINITIATIVE@GMAIL.COM 
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BECERRILLO 


THE TERRIFYING WAR DOG.OF THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORS 





TEXT | JOANNA GILLAN 


ogs have been used as powerful weapons 
of war for at least the last 3,000 years. 
The ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, 
Sarmatians, Britons, and Romans are all 
known to have used dogs in combat, or for scouts, 
sentries, trackers, or exe- 
cutioners. But the Spanish 
conquistadors employed 
war dogs on a scale that had 
rarely been seen before, and 
with devastating effect. 
Christopher Columbus was 
the first to use dogs as weapons in the New World. 
He released them upon the indigenous people of 
Hispaniola in 1493 and to disperse groups that 
came to stop his landing in Jamaica in 1494. But 
it was the Battle of Vega Real in 1495 that awoke 
Columbus to the potential that dogs had as weap- 
ons against the inhabitants of this new land. 

On March 27, 
Columbus and his brother 
Bartholomew marched 
inland on Hispaniola with 
200 men, 20 horsemen, and | 
20 Spanish Mastiff dogs to do / 
battle with the Arawak natives § 
who were opposing Spanish 
rule. The forces were led by 
Spanish conquistador Alonso 
de Ojeda, who had learned 
the art of using war dogs in } = 
battles against the Moors of 
Granada. In The Pawprints of \ 
History: Dogs in the Course of 
Human Events, author Stanley 
Coren describes the scene: 

“He gathered the dogs onthe far 
right flank and waited untilthe battle ‘ 





THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORS 
EMPLOYED WAR DOGS ON A SCALE 
THAT HAD RARELY BEEN SEEN BEFORE, 
AND WITH DEVASTATING EFFECT. 














had reached a high level of fury. He then released 
all twenty mastiffs, shouting “Tomalos!” (mean- 
ing “take them”). The angry dogs swept down on 
the native fighters in a raging phalanx, hurling 
themselves at the Indians’ naked bodies. They 
grabbed their opponents by 
their bellies and throats. As 
the stunned Indians fell to the 
ground, the dogs disembow- 
eled them and ripped them 
to pieces. Spinning from one 
bloody victim to another, the 
dogs tore through the native ranks”. 
With each subsequent voyage to the Americas, 
hundreds and then thousands more dogs were 
brought over. The most popular breed was the 
mastiff, which could weigh up to 250 pounds and 
crush bones with its massive jaws. Their sheer 
size and fierce look instilled terror among the 
native population. Famous 
conquistadors like Balboa, 
Velasquez, Cortes, De Soto, 
Toledo, Coronado and Pizarro, 
all used dogs as instruments of 
subjugation, execution, and as 
a form of psychological war- 
fare. But it was Juan Ponce de 
Leon, a top military official in 
the colonial government of 
7} Hispaniola, who unleashed 
©} the fiercest warrior of them 
all — Becerrillo. 











An illustration of Spanish’ wardogs in battle armor. 








BECERRILLO, THE ‘BULL’ THAT WAS TRAINED T0 
KILL 


Becerrillo, a name meaning ‘Little Bull’, was 
a brown-eyed, red pelted mastiff owned by 
Spanish explorer Juan Ponce de Leon but 
often entrusted to the care of conquistadors 
Captain Diego Guilarte de Salazar and Sancho 
de Aragon. 

Becerrillo’s origins are uncertain, but it is 
believed he was born in the Americas in the 
kennels of Ponce de Leon. His earliest records 
date to 1511, but by then he was already 
described as sporting battle scars. 

Ponce de Leon was the conqueror of Puerto 
Rico. After landing there in 1508, he filled 
his pockets with gold before convincing 
Christopher Columbus’ son, Diego, to declare 
him governor of the island. He then set out 
with men and dogs to subdue the native popu- 
lation and become rich. 

He trained his prized possession Becerrillo 
to become a powerful weapon. The dog was 
taught to distinguish between the Spanish and 
the natives, to search out and cut down run- 
away captives, and to kill in battle. 
16th-century Spanish historian and chronicler, 
Bartolomé de las Casas, reported that Becerrillo 
“attacked his enemies with frenzied rage and 
defended his friends with great courage...”, 
adding that the indigenous people were “more 
afraid of ten Spanish soldiers with Becerrillo 
than a hundred by themselves.” 

Becerrillo was so skilled at tracking down, 
killing and terrorizing the natives, that he was 
worth 50 soldiers to Ponce in his campaign to 
subdue the Taino people of Puerto Rico. 

In 1512, Ponce de Leon’s luck would change. 
Diego Columbus became envious of the riches 
that he was acquiring in Puerto Rico and he con- 
vinced the king to name him governor instead, 
officially usurping Ponce. Not ready to let go of 
his pursuit of wealth, Ponce secured a grant to 
conquer an island named Bimini, that, rumor 
had it, was full of gold and treasures. He set 
sail in 1512, leaving Becerrillo under the care 
of Guilarte de Salazar and Sancho de Aragon. 
Salazar was quick to utilize Becerrillo in battle. 
One night, Becerrillo alerted the conquistadors 
of a surprise attack being launched by the 
natives. Salazar sprang into action with the dog 
by his side, and in just 30 minutes, Becerrillo 
had savaged and killed 33 of the natives, leav- 
ing behind a battleground of bodies. 
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The earliest written account of war dogs comes from 
a classical source regarding Alyattes, King of Lydia. 
The war dogs are said to have attacked and killed 
invaders in a battle against the Cimmerians. 


925 BC 


At the Battle of Pelusium, Cambyses II placed var- 
ious animals sacred to the Egyptians in his front 
lines. These included cats, dogs, ibises, and sheep. 
Fearing that they might hurt the animals, the Egyp- 
tians stopped their assault, resulting in the fall of 
Pelusium to Cambyses. 


480 BC 


Xerxes I of Persia invaded Greece and brought large 
packs of Indian hounds. 


231 BC 


The Roman consul Marcus Pomponius Matho used 
dogs to hunt out people hiding in caves as he led the 
Roman legions through Sardinia. 


120 BC 


Bituito, king of the Arverni, used a pack of dogs to 
attack a small force of Romans led by the consul 
Fabius. 
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BECERRILLO SHOWS MERCY 







































While Becerrillo had been trained to kill, one historical 
account, related in Coren’s Pawprints of History, tells 
a tale of mercy. The conquistadors were 
camped outside the settlement of 
Caparra in Puerto Rico waiting for 
the arrival of the Spanish gov- 
ernor. Looking for something 

4 to amuse themselves, Salazar 
“ gave a folded piece of paper 
to an old woman, telling her 
to deliver it to the governor. 
As the woman began on 
her way, Salazar released 
Becerrillo, commanding him 
to kill her. As the dog raced 

towards her, the woman 

dropped to her knees and 

was reported to have called 

out “Please, my Lord Dog. | 

am on my way to take this 
letter to Christians. | beg you, 
my Lord Dog, please do not 
hurt me.” 

Becerrillo sniffed the woman 
and then, disobeying his master’s 
orders, turned and walked away. 

When the governor was told what 
had occurred, he released the old woman 
and forbade any further terrorizing of the 
locals, declaring “I will not allow the com- 
passion and clemency of a dog to overshadow 
those of a real Christian”. 


DEATH 


The campaign of terror committed through 
Becerrillo came to an end one morning in 1514 
when indigenous Caribs from the island of Vieques 

captured Sancho de Aragon. According to Spanish 

historian Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés 
in his 1535 Historia, the dog pursued the attackers 
who had taken off in dugout canoes, but making 
his way through the water, Becerrillo became an 
easy target and was hit by a volley of arrows. 
Spanish soldiers cauterized his wounds, but he 

died shortly afterward. He was given a secret 

burial and, according to Oviedo, was mourned 
more than their fallen comrades. 

Like every soldier and every dog loyal to his mas- 

? ter, Becerrillo was dutiful and allegiant until the 

| Be . very end. He may have taken many lives, but it 

™: was his masters who were the true killers. m™ 
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Red Square, Saint 

Basil’s Cathedral is one 

(0) a NUS) F- aces gales em ole) oe 

ular landmarks. It was 

commissioned by Ivan 
the Terrible in 1555 to 
mark the capture of 

Kazan and Astrakhan 

from Mongol forces. 

AMatomeolalsalar-lmeleniceniats 

contained eight 

churches arranged 
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a tenth church was 

erected in 1588 over 

the grave of venerated 
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the sky, a design that | 

has no parallel in 
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ASS HYSTERIA is a term used to describe 
the situation in which physical or psy- 
(oh ato) (oy 4 (or-] Mach'2 00) 010) aa kommr-) ©) el=t-] am =] aM aati =F 
spreading rapidly throughout commu- 
nities, and occasionally across whole cities and 
countries. During an outbreak, afflicted individ- 
uals may experience uncontrollable laughter, 
fainting, fits, dizziness, muscle weakness, or any 
number of other symptoms that do not appear 
to have any physical cause. Cases of hysteria 
have been reported all over the world for cen- 
turies and provide a fascinating insight into the 
(Xo) aale}(=>@lar-1Melaomeymalllaat-lam e\,e1ale)leycaVa 

The term ‘hysteria’ derives from the Greek 
word ‘hystera’ meaning ‘uterus, and is gener- 
ally attributed to the ancient Greek physician 
Hippocrates. However, the association with 
the uterus goes all the way back to the ancient 
Egyptian Kahun Papyrus (1900 BC), which identi- 
fies the cause of hysterical disorders as being the 
spontaneous movement of the uterus to various 
locations within the female body! 

By the Middle Ages, this was replaced by a belief 
TAMA Ai Kel ale) e-) nemo (=1aae) allem eles1-1:1-) (0) ame) aml aicy- [ali AVarcks 
the cause. While occurrences of mass hysteria 
(Kol aiufalersmnom ero) aicolelalemual=maal-roller-]merolaalanlelaliayamie 
is now generally believed to be linked to extreme 
cases of emotional or mental stress. 

| * | Here’s a look at some famous—and bizarre— 
\ cases of mass hysteria in history. 
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MEDIEVAL DANCE MANIA C13TH— 17TH CENTURY) 


Dance mania, otherwise known as the Dancing 
Plague, St. John’s Dance, or the Dance of St. Vitus, 
gripped mainland Europe between the 13th and 
17th centuries. One of the most well-known major 
outbreaks took place in Aachen, Germany on June 
24, 1374. During this occurrence, afflicted individ- 
uals would dance hysterically through the streets 
for hours, days, and apparently even months, 
until they collapsed due 


SALEM WITCH TRIALS (1692-1693) 


One of the most notorious instances of mass hyste- 
ria is that which occurred in Salem, Massachusetts 
in 1692. Dozens of young girls displayed fits of 
uncontrollable screaming and contortions, which 
eventually triggered a flood of witchcraft accu- 
sations. The result was a series of hearings and 
prosecutions of people accused of witchcraft, 
known as the Salem Witch Trials, which resulted 

in the deaths of 25 


fo exhaustion or dlee’ THE TERM ‘HYSTERIA’ DERIVES FROM THE GREEK once. arm 2"° 


stroke. The number of 
participants at any one 


outbreak could reach GENERALLY ATTRIBUTED TO THE ANCIENT GREEK became a 
PHYSICIAN HIPPOCRATES. 


into the thousands. 
The Dancing Plague 
is known to have 
occurred numerous times throughout Medieval 
Europe, with outbreaks in Italy, Luxembourg, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. It was 
initially considered that the dancing mania was 
a curse sent by a saint, commonly thought to be 
St. John the Baptist or St. Vitus, hence the alter- 
native names for the condition. People suffering 
from this condition would, therefore, proceed to 
places dedicated to the saint in order to pray for 
deliverance from the affliction, a ‘remedy’ that 
apparently restored many to full health. 





WORD ‘HYSTERA’ MEANING ‘UTERUS, ANDIS = the 


nearby towns. 


witch _ trials 

of Salem, which 
highly 

influential event 


in US history, have 
been used in politi- 
cal rhetoric and popular literature to highlight the 
dangers of isolationism, religious extremism, false 
accusations, and breakdowns in due process. 


Dancing mania on a pilgrimage to the 
church at Sint-Jans-Molenbeek, 1642. 
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THE FRENCH MEOWING NUNS (19TH CENTURY) 


Institutional settings such as schools, prisons, 

and tightly-knit communities have often been = 
the settings for outbreaks of mass hysteria, and 
European Christian convents were no different. 
In the 1844 book “Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages’ by J. F. C. Hecker, an account is given 
of anunina convent in France who began 
to meow like a cat. Shortly afterward, 
other nuns began exhibiting the same 
behavior, until the whole convent 
was plagued with meowing nuns. 
This concerned the surrounding 
Christian neighborhood, and eventu- 
ally soldiers were called in to try to 
contain the situation. The nuns were 
whipped and beaten by the soldiers 
until they promised to cease making 
the ear-piercing noises. During that 
era, belief in possession was common, 
and in France, cats were often viewed 
as being in allegiance with the devil. 
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In Salem, late 1600s, dozens of young girls displayed fits of uncontrollable screaming and 
contortions, which eventually triggered a flood of witchcraft accusations. 


TANGANYIKA LAUGHTER EPIDEMIC (1962) 


The Tanganyika laughter epidemic began on 
January 30, 1962, at a mission-run boarding 
school for girls in Kashasha, Tanzania. The laugh- 
ter started among three girls but quickly spread 
throughout the entire school, persisting for hours, 
days, and then weeks, leading to its closure on 
March 18, 1962. But it didn’t end there. After the 
school was closed, the mass hysteria spread to 
other schools and eventually to other nearby vil- 
lages. Thousands of children were affected by the 
epidemic, and 14 schools were forced to close. 
The hysteria eventually died down 18 months 
after it started. 





INSTANCES INVOLVING THE 
PROPAGATION OF MASS HYSTERIA 
MIGHT SEEM AT ODDS WITH AN 
INCREASINGLY EDUCATED GENERAL 
PUBLIC, WHO NO LONGER RELY ON 
WANDERING WOMBS, DEMONIC 
POSSESSIONS, AND WITCHCRAFT 
AS AN EXPLANATION. 

BUT EPISODES OF MASS HYSTERIA 
CONTINUE TO OCCUR. 


STRAWBERRIES WITH SUGAR VIRUS (2006) 


In May 2006, dozens, then hundreds, of children 
living in Portugal were suddenly afflicted with 
rashes, dizziness, and difficulty breathing. Their 
strange illness hit just as exams were approach- 
ing. In total 300 children were said to have caught 
the “Strawberries With Sugar” virus. But the 
way this illness spread was through watching a 
particular program on their TVs. Soon before the 
virus struck, students at the fictional school in 
the popular teen soap opera “Strawberries With 
Sugar”, in Portuguese “Morangos com Acucar”, 
confronted a life-threatening illness portraying 
the same symptoms. Eventually, the event was 
dismissed by the Portuguese National Institute 
for Medical Emergency as mass hysteria, stating, 
“| know of no disease which is so selective that it 
only attacks school children.” 


MODERN-DAY EXPLANATION 


Instances involving the propagation of mass hys- 
teria might seem at odds with an increasingly 
educated general public, who no longer rely on 
wandering wombs, demonic possessions, and 
witchcraft as an explanation. But episodes of mass 
hysteria continue to occur, with one recent exam- 
ple in 2012 when 1,900 children across 15 schools 
in Sri Lanka were treated for a range of symptoms 
including skin rashes, vertigo, and coughing with 
no obvious physical cause. 

While cases of hysteria are easy to laugh off as 
ridiculous and bizarre behavior, research has 
shown that there are a number of complex factors 
that can contribute to the formation and spread 
of collective hysteria, including social anxieties, 
cultural pressures, rumors, fears, extraordinary 
excitement, religious beliefs, reinforcing of actions 
by authority figures, and extreme stress. 

While social, political, and religious contexts have 
changed over the centuries, human psychology 
has largely remained the same, and it is for this 
reason we are likely to see many more occasions 
of mass hysteria into the future.m™ 
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IAOZI, Chinese dumplings, have a history 


e @ 
stretching back more than 1,800 years. They 
have long been an essential part of Chinese 
cuisine. Seventh or eighth-century old dump- 


lings and wontons have even been found in Turfan. 
Dumplings were originally a snack food in the 
northern part of China, but they spread and diver- 
sified. This versatile food can be found on Chinese 
tables at breakfast, lunch, or dinner, and they can 


3,800 Year-Old Recipe (0 ue main 
Bring Prosperity, Health 
and Happiness 


a, Pottery dumplings 
‘ees pe w * and delicacies from 
i = ; an a Tang Dynasty 
TEXT | ALICIA MCDERMOTT Ga 2 Pa 
' tomb. Unearthed at 
Turfan, Xinjiang. 


Although they can be eaten year round, jiaozi 
are especially important during the Lunar New 
Year. Because they are shaped like Ming Dynasty 
money, they have been linked to increasing pros- 
perity, happiness, and luck. The ‘lucky dumplings’ 
are meant to be eaten between 11pm on Chinese 
New Year’s Eve and 1am of the first day of the New 
Year. Some cooks even hide a clean coin inside a 
jiaozi for the luckiest person to find. And a large 
quantity of dumplings is usually eaten because 
it is believed that the more dumplings you eat 
during the New Year celebration, the more money 
you can make in the year. 

Legends say that jiaozi were invented by Zhang 
Zhongjing, one of the most famous practitioners 
of traditional medicine in ancient China, during 
the Eastern Han period (25 AD-220 AD). They 
were originally made to cure. 

As the story goes, there was one particularly cold 
winter in which many poor people were suffering 
from insufficient food and frostbitten ears. Zhang 
Zhongjing saw their hardships and decided to 
help. So the ancient physician mixed and ground 
mutton meat, chili peppers, and warming herbs 
together and then wrapped the filling in dough, 
creating an ear-shaped food. That is why jiaozi 
were originally referred to as “tender ears.” After 
boiling the dumplings in broth, he gave each of his 
patients a bowl of hot soup with two “ears” in it, 
and they were cured. 





LUCKY 
Dumpling 
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Boiled Dumpling Recipe 


DUMPLING WRAPPERS - MAKES 3-4 DOZEN DUMPLINGS 








PORK AND CHIVE FILLING 


PQQ QYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYVYYYPYVYVY 


3 % cups all-purpose flour 
1 cup + 2 tbsp tepid water 


Measure the flour into a bowl and slowly add the 
water. Knead the dough until it is smooth, roughly 
10 minutes. Cover the dough ball with a damp 
cloth and let sit for one hour. While waiting, pre- 
pare the filling. 

After the hour is up, the dough will feel much 
more silky. Cut it in half. Roll each piece into a 
1-inch diameter snake. Keeping what you are not 
working with covered, cut each snake into roughly 
%-inch pieces. Roll each piece into a ball. 

On a floured surface and using a tapered edge or 
a French rolling pin, roll the balls into thin discs, 
trying to leave the middle 

a little thicker than the << | 
edges. Each disc « 
should measure © 
roughly 3 inches 
in diameter. 


a he 








OR, USE A VEGETABLE FILLING 





DQ QQ JQ QQ QQ QQ QQ QQ QQ QYYYQYYYQY YY YOYYYYOYYYYYVYVYVYVY 


3 tbsp vegetable oil 

% inch fresh ginger, peeled and minced 

1 large onion, chopped 

2 cups shiitake (or baby portabella) 
mushrooms, chopped 

1 cup carrots, finely shredded 

1 % cups Napa cabbage or regular cabbage, 
chopped 

1/2 cup Chinese chives (garlic chives), finely 
chopped 

2 tsp sesame oil 

1 egg, lightly beaten 

2 tbsp soy sauce 

1/2 tsp ground black or white pepper 
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1 Ib. ground pork 

1 egg 

% cup finely chopped Chinese chives (aka garlic 
chives) 

2 tsp soy sauce 

1 1/2 tbsp vegetable oil 

1% tsp sesame oil 

% inch fresh ginger, peeled and minced 

1 tsp salt 

1 tsp ground black or white pepper 


Mix all the filling ingredients. Add about 1 tea- 
spoon of filling to the center of each dumpling 
wrapper. 













Heat the oil in a wok 
and sauté the vege- — 
table mixture until it 

is heated through, ' 
about three-four | 
minutes. Remove the 
vegetables from the 
heat and put them in 
a bowl. Let the mixture 
cool slightly and then 
mix in the beaten egg, soy 
Sauce, and ground pepper. 
Add about one teaspoon of 
filling to the center of each 
dumpling wrapper. 


—<——— — ~~ 
————— 


CLOSE AND COOK THE DUMPLINGS 


POOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHPO> 


To close the dumpling wrapper 


Fold the wrapper in half around the filling and 
pinch the top edge closed. Be sure to pinch the 
seam tightly to seal the filling inside. Place the 
shaped dumpling, seam side standing up, on a 
parchment paper covered platter. Work quickly so 
that the dumpling wrappers do not dry out. Try 
to either freeze or cook your dumplings within 30 
mins of filling to prevent them drying out. Be sure 
not to overfill the wrappers or roll them too thin, 
or your dumplings may burst! 


Boil the dumplings 


Boil a pot of water and add the dumplings. Stir 
the water gently directly after placing them in so 
they do not stick to the bottom. Then wait for the 
water to boil again and watch for when the dump- 
lings begin to float. From that moment, let them 
cook for 1-2 minutes more. Remove 

the dumplings from the water 

using a slotted spoon. Serve 
them immediately with 
soy sauce, hot sauce, 

or another dipping 
SauCe.m 


VARS ee 












Spring Festival, commonly called Chinese 
New Year in the West, is the most import- 
ant holiday in China, with around 4,000 
years of history and is celebrated February 
5 - 15. Legends say that an ancient monster 
called Nian used to appear in villages at 
the end of every year, attacking people and 
livestock. It was said to have three weak- 
nesses: loud noises, sunlight, and the color 
red. That explains the popularity of red 
clothing, lanterns, bonfires, and fireworks, 
but there are more superstitions linked to 
certain days of the New Year. 


An unlucky day when the Scarlet Dog (the 
God of Anger) roams about. Stay at home to 
avoid bad luck! 


The God of the Kitchen Stove left for heaven 
on the 23rd day of the 12th month. To 
welcome him back, burn paper represent- 
ing money, set off firecrackers, and make 
offerings. 


The god of bathrooms will check sanitary 
conditions, so this is the day to clean house. 
Also, burn scraps and make banana boat 
candle offerings to send away the spirit of 
poverty. 


Show respect for nature by freeing pet birds 
and fish. Fair weather is a sign of a fruitful 
harvest this year and a gray sky signifies 
losses. 


Eating baked bread for lunch will open the 
road to wealth. Freeze a clay jar onto a 
smooth stone the night before then have 10 
youths carry it around. If the stone does not 
fall, there will be a good harvest. 
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